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ABSTRACT . . ^ J 

. The effectiveness of a cognitive coaching conditabidf' » 
on the SQciaV acceptance of 26 handicapped children in regulax?;f irst 
through f ourtJKjgrade classes was examined. Children were randomly 
^placed in one of three conditions: cognitive coaching (in which 
students were taught technj^ques of getting along with. peers); 
individual instruction (control); or no training (control) Analysis 
of interaction and sociome.tr ic measures before and after iriterv^ntion 
tiid not support the hypothesis that cognitive coaching would 
significantly improve 'social skills and acceptance as compared wi th- 
individual instruct ion o*r no training. Analysis of • teacher ratings in 
the three conditions revealed that a greater /frequency^ oi^ ^the staff 
in the cognitive coaching group Evaluated . their target children as 
improved in the social area, while a greater frequency of, staff in 
the individual instruction grbup evaluated their target c)hildren as 
improved in the academic area. The hypothesis that studenjt . teachers 
in the cogniti,ve coachipg group would gain mare positive attitudes; 
toward imainstreaming as comj^ared i^.ith other groups was not upheld. 
Recommendations focused on the need to incorporate social skills • 
training in preservice education. (CL) ^.^^ j — 
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\ , CHAPTER 1 

. * .1 » . • ' 

introduction " 
As a result of Public Law 94-142, which requires placing 
handica^^ted-^hildren into the least restrictive environment, 
mainstreaming,^ or the Integration of handicapped children 
into regular classrooms, has become comTion prac^^c^. 
Althojjgh mainstreaming is su^orted by many social-ethical, 
legal-legi'slative, and psychological-educ^ional arguments \ 
(Bricker, 1978) , a major goal of mainstreaming is to provide , 
handierapped children with opportunities for constructive M 
interaction with nonhandicapped children. / Such, interacftsion 
is thought to facilitate both cognitive/ and social devel- 
opment. It is particularly important that handicapped 
children have an opportunity to learn t6. relate to their 
nonhandicapped peers, since they must be^ prepared to 
participate in a world of nonhandicapped people"! 



The importance of Peer Relations 

Positive peer , relations ar6 necessary for the optlmuni,. 
development of all children. Research on norv^andi capped 
children suggests that peer relations may be* even more 
important to children's future ' ad justiffeht thaV' academic 
achievement. Cowin, Pederson, Babegian, /and Garson .{19730 
gathered extensive data on third-gradfe children including 



absenteeism, grade-point iverage, 10, achievement scores, 
test performance, teacher ratings, and peer ratings. Eleven 

years later, they observed which, of' these children were 

. • V ■■ ■ 

being treat^ed by a mental health professional. The third- 
grade measure which best predicted emotional difficulties 
was peer ratings. As well as being more prone to develop- 
mental problems letter in life, chi Idren who are socially 
isolated are more likely to be later identifj/d as juvenile 
delinquents in all but the lowest social c/ass (Roff, Sells, 
& Golden, 1972), to drop out of school," (Ullman, 1957), and 
to be overly represented in Vianic degressive and schizo- 
phrenic groups ^(Kohn 15 Clausen,, 1955). In contrast, good 

peer ^relations have, been shown to be important to the 

^ ■ ^ .' • . ' ^i' - . ' ■ ' 

development of a positive self concept (Bradley & -Newhouse, 

1975; Sheare, 1965) and to be associated with academic 

achievement (Gronlund, 1950; Lilly, 1970). . - 



Peer Relations of Handicapped Children ■ 
In jp ^aih\t reamed Setting 

Jand^apped students in integrated classroomsTseem to be 
at a particular social disadvantage. Across a wide range^of. 
haVd^apping. condv^ions chi Idren "^are often^ less highly 
regarded than their nofvhandi capped peers. Learning disabled 
children are less popular than children without that 
diagnosis (Bruininks, Jt978; Bryan, 1974, 1976). Problems 
with peer interactions have been found as well with the 
mentally retarded (Zigler, 1973), the visually impaired 



V .. . • • «^ . 

■ ■ ' ■ > ' , • . . ... ■ ' I ' 3 

(Lowqnfeld^r 1971), and the h6;flrrlng impaired (Meadows, 1975).^ 
Hallahan ahd Kauffman (1978) Viewed social adjustment 
problems as a majpt; characteristic shared by the emotionally 
disturbed, the learning disabled, and the m^ildly retarded^ 
Comparing, educable mentally' -retarded .ch ildr.en In .self)- 
contained and integrated classe^^^Goodman, ' Gottlieb, and 
Harrison (1972) found less p^er acce.ptance»-in the ' integrated 
reqfular classes, ^Further, Gottlieb - (1978) found the amount 
of time children had been mainstreamed was" unrelated tp.^pper 
acceptance, 



. G.resham 
interaction. 



reviewed research on the social 



(1982) 



social acceptance and modeling of mainstreamed 
handicapped ^hildren and found evidence th'at none^ of these 

areas were improved by mere placement of children in regular 

• » * 

classrooms. Rather> he found that nonhandicap^jed childr.en'^ 
interacted less^or more negatively with handicfipped children 
in 9 mainstreamed^ environment, that, handicapped children 
were likely to be poorly aiccepted by thei r^ nonhandicappe/J 
peers, and th'dt handicapped children did not automatically 
model the behavior of \thei r nonhandicapped peers. " 

Although an integrated situation has the potential fdr 
f aci li tating positive interactions .between handicapped 
children and theit^ nonhandicapped peers J research findings 



suggest that mainstrieamed handicapped child[ren may well be 
stigmatized,, stereotyped and re jected bj^ their peers. 
Because merely putting children together v does notS' guarantee / 
^bet^^r , relations or interactions, aceive efforts to ensure 



social integration at »the max imurft level possitilet f or 
handicapped children appear necessary. Thie >careful planning 
of programs and the training of teachers to Implement these" 
programs could produce \ real , psychplogical integration and^ 
its concomitant benefits to handicapped children. 

The Importance of the Teacher and . * 
the Need for Teacher Training 

JohJson fir Johnson (1980) have suggested that classroom 



factorsJ whiqh teachers .may be trained to control^ can 
influence social accept^hce of the handicapped. .They cited 
several studies which indicated that placing handicapped -and 
nohhandi capped students ; together either increas^ or 



decrease i^to.nhandil3apped studentsV prejudice and rejecti^on. 
The difference^ these authors suggested^ is in how the 



situajtion is structured, 
adequate cooperation and do 



CI ass rooms which structure 
not focus" on competitive or 



individualistic • learning situations promote the iriost 
positive interacti^ons!, among hiand icapped and nonhandicapped 
children. Recent work by Bruni (1930) r who observed 
children wi^h a variety • of handlcappi '^gr^ond i t ions in 
several differenl^ settings, confirmed that an . environment 
which encouraged i^lteraction was important to the acceptance 
of the handicapped \chi Id. 

Social • skills hhwe been balled the "hidden curriculum" 
(Cartiledge S rtXlbuirn, 1978). Social behavior, attitudes 
and values ^re taught\ by the school's structure^ the social 



ciimate, and the images students and. teachers have ol^ . one 
anbth^^r*! Teachers are frequently-encountered^ powerful r and 
influential persons in the child's envi yonmeht • They are 
models for a wide range j^f social behavltors that the child 
•^may learn to iihitate as /well as sources of important 
reinforcement,-. Soplal behaviors which contribute to pos- 
itive personal Interaction can be taught/ It is important 
to r^^veal •'hidden" curriculum and directly help teachers to 
use these models, ' • / 

,'\ In invest i^dting attit.udes of educatorsj toward the 

integration of hartdicai)ped. studepts, Guerin >hd Szatlocky 

. ' ' ■■"''>.'/ ; , I . 

(1974) fpund tha% positive attitudes to^J/ard the integration 

■• • •. • ' ■ 

of handicapped student?, we're related to the "'distance* of a 

.staff member from actij(al contact with the child. Central 

adminis tratior's wpij^^e the most positive^ while classroom 

teachers^ werfe the least;^;-. Classroom teachers' insecurity in 

their own ability vto manage th^ intie^riitipn^ and their 

- - .• ' V ■ • ^ ' ■ , ' 

responsibility for th? actual execution of 'the integration 
may tend to lead to a leiss positive attitude. Ye|t^ there is 
clear eyidenfce (Bee'z^ N^970; Good & Brophy^ 1972) that 
teacher attitudes can atf^fect children's performance. In the 
area of ma ihstr earning,- Shoel, lano, and McGettigan (1972)' 
have pointed out - that "if ^regular teachers believe they 
can'ndt teach .^handicapped children wi thont - an array of 
special methods and mateSrials", then it isjindeed urirea^list ic 
to expect them to adopt with confidence major jresponstb- 
ili'ties for teaching the -children (p.. 679)." Thus, the 



training of teachers to work with handicapped . children in 
promoting their social acceptance should not only directly 



benefit handicapped children ,but 'should indirectly benefit 
the -children through prt^mo ting positive teacher attitudes. 
If meaningful intervention is to occur in natural settings, 
teachers , must be tifained to carry it out. An optimum time 
for such training would appear to be during the"^ student 
teaching experience when the teacher has supervision and 
support in Implementing siich programs. Also, at this time 
negative attitudes have had 1 ittle opportunity to develop. 

objectives of the ^ Research 

The general objective of t:his research was to train 



student teachers to intervene on behalf of mainstreamed 
handicapped children and to \evaluate the effects of the 
intervention on the social behavior and social 'acceptance of 
the children and on the attitudes of the student teachers. 



Specifically, there were three objectives. The first 
objective was to evaluate the efficacy of a cognitive 
intervention technique^ carried out by student teachers^ for 
enhancing the social skills and social acceptance of 
mainstreamed^vhandicapped^ c The second objective was 

to assess the eTf^t of the training of student teachers to 
implement this technique on their attitudes toward 
mainstreaminq handicapped chiTdretL^^^ If proven effective, 
such training and experience could ^e^^titcojcj^orated into 
teacher preservice and inservice training. 




A third objective was to better understand the nature of 
the relationship between social behaviors and sociometric 
status in handicapped children. If a change in social 
behaviors J 3 found to alter sociometric status, a causal 
relationship between social behaviors and socioinetrly^ status 
can be'^st.^blished. Thus , intervention to change behaviors 



^hich correlate with sociometric status will be used as a 
method to examine the causal relationship between the two 
variables. * 



CHAPTER II 

Review ofo Relevant Literature 
Befiavloral Correlates of Peer 
Acceptance and Rejection 

Hartup, Glazer, and Charlesworth (1967) found tha t 
children with high social acceptance gave more positive 
reinforcement to their peers and thatf children^who^were 
rejected vere more likely to give jiegatTv^e^feed back to^ 
peers. Gottman; Gonso,_antr'Rassmussen (1975)^ studied peer 
acceptance^n relation to several measures of social skills 
and social, interaction^ Popular children performed better 
on a task in which they demonstrated with the experimenter 
how to "make friends" and on a referential communication 
task. These popular children both distributed and received 
more positive reinforcement than unpopular children. 
Popular children also spent less time "daydreaming." 

Hartup (1970) indicated that children's behavior 
influences the responses directed toward them by their 
peer!; he concluded from a review of research on social 
relationships that a positive relationship occurs between 
social participation and peer acceptance at all levels, from 
preschool to adolescence. Kohn (1966) found a correlation 
between, the number of positive acts 'a child initiates to 



others and the number of positive Sets others, initiate 
toward the child. In a functional analysis of the social 
interactions of preschool children/ Leiter (1977) found that' 
children who made friendly initiations were more likely to 
..receive "agree" responds from.their peers than children Who 

did not. ' 

Several investigators have looked for correlates of 
social status among handicapped children.,- -GottXieb . (1978) 
found educable mentally retarded child-rer(^s academic 
incompetence related to social acceptance, and their 
misbehavior to s°ocial rejection. Bryan (1978), looking for 
social behaviors that accounted for the high rejection/low^ 
acceptance of learning disabled childrv • by their non- 
disa^bled peers, found that strangets (untrained under- 
graduate students), when rating transcripts, audiotapes, or 
videotapes of a game session, gave csignif icamtiy lower 
ratings to learning disabled children' than comparison 
children in areas of speech, language, ac.adeiriic achievement, 
and attractiveness to peers. Bryan then/ looked for aspects 
of language ^nd nonverbal communication,/ the common elements 
of the different modes that distinguisiyed learning disabled 
from comparison children. She foun^ that the learning 
disabled children werd less perceptive of nonverbal cues, 
ahd that the males used less comple^ language and did not 
adjust their language when speaking to a younger child. 
Both sexes initiated more competitive and iess considerate! 
gt;ateinents than the comparison children. 



Because ^he relationship between peer acceptance and 
rejection and behaviors of children ! have been studied by 
correlational means, the findings cannot be interpreted as 
identifying the causes of peer acceptance. Moore (1967) 

Stated the problem: 

' 'To know that popular children perform a 
preponderance of friendly behaviors is not to say 
that^ their friendliness is the "cause" of their 
popularity. It is just as reasonable to hypothesize 
that being Well-1 iked < inspires a child to perform 
friendly behaviors as it is to hypothesize that 
perform^ing these behaviors causes the child to be 
well-liked (p. 232). 

Nevertheless, known behavior correlates of peer accept- 
ance provide a starting place to discover the direction of 
the causality. More importantly „ for the present research, 
these correlates provide a starting point for developing the 
content of programs to facilitate the social accejitance of 

h^andicapped children. 

If teachers are to structure classroom situations to* 
improve the peer relations of the handicapped, they must be 
made aware of the behaviors which correlate with peer 
acceptance, so that th6y, can' encourage the handicapped to 
develop these behaviors. In view of research findings, 
teachers may well be advised to train or 'encourage handi- 
capped, children, to develop expertise in positive reinforce- 
ment of peers, friendly initiations, communicative com- 
petency, and perception ' of nonverbal cues. They; should 
discourage behaviors which, have been found to correlate with 



peer rejection such as negative feedback to peers, r"day- 
drearofngr" . and competitive statements. 

Intervention to Improve / ; 

Peer Acceptance ^ . / 

A number cf interventions to improve peer acceptance of 

< , ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ - - , 

childrei}^. who were handicapped, isolated ^ or in some way at 

risk soci^ally have been studied. One intervention strategy 

was to involve children in a structured, high-status 

experience with peers. Chennault (1967) worked with 64 

unpopular children in 16 special classes* She found sig- 

nificant improvement in both peer acceptance and in self- 

perceived pee.r acceptance following an intervention which 

involved the children's preparation and presentation of a 

dramatic skit. Rucker (1970) replicated Chennault' s study 

to determine the permanence* of the change. Rucker found a 

significant effect at the posttest in .the same direction. 

However, the effect was not present at the time of the 

postr-posttest one month later, indicating that this 

intervention did not have a durable>^inf luence. ^ 

A similar technique was used by Ballard, Gottleib, and 

Kaufman (1977) with a group of educable mentally retarded 

children; '<^The children work.ed in small , cooperative, 

■ ■ » ■ 

highly-structured groups for two three-week periods. The 
nonret^rded children's social acceptance of theii" retarded 
peers increased significantly when tested two to four weeks 
^ following the intervention. 



Another set of strategies currently in use was derived 

\ • • . ■ ■ • • i 

from behavioral methodology. Nordquist^ (1978) reviewed the 
behavioral approach and emphasized the centjral role of 
teacher and/or peer attention in changing and maintaining 
sobial behavior.. Nprdquist found the v^riablfi^fe teacher 
attention, pear attention/ peer modeling, and physical or 
spatial events, all of which ^re ablest© be,^manif>ulated by 
teachers, to be, powerful and reliable in developing and 

■■/ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ . '■■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■■ 

maintaining peer interactions. The issut^ of durability. 



whether the change will be maintained over tiine', and setting 
gener;ality, whether- the behavior w^ill be maintained in 
difj^erent"^ settings, have not been resolved, however, 
according to Nordquist. * 

/strain, Cooke, and Appoloni (1976) reviewed the role of 
the peer in modifying social behavior. They cited a number 
of areas in wh^ch the use of peers has been shown to be 
effective, including modeling, reinforcement, cooperative 
program manageiaent , and desensi tization. However, they' do 
not address either the durability or the setting generality 
issue. Asher, Oden, ^nd Gottman (1977) , reviewing some of 
the behavioral strategies which Noridquist considered^ found 
some promise of durability. A schedule of reinforcement 
which was phased out very gradually^seemed to l.ead to 

longer-lasting change. i 

■. ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■■^ ■ ■ ■ * ■ «i 

Gresham (1982) advocated ^social ! skills trairting for 

handicapped children prior to or ! in conjunction with 

main^treaming. Methods which, he reviewed included: 



manipulation of' antecedents, such as prompting nonhahd- 
icapped peers to" initiate social interaction with 

• handicapped children or sociodramatic activities; 
manipulation of consequences, such as reinforcement or token 
programs With group or individual contingencies; and, 
modeling, including film modeling, live modeling, and 

s combinations of live modeling, instructions, and praise. 
Durability of results was not reported by Gresham. 

procedures which she -termed "cognitive technlqusSo " ^'^"^ 
' observed that although mbs-t. studies using cognitive 

* techniques to change social behaviors attempted to decrease 
disruptive behaviors, a few aimed at resistance to 
temptation and even fewer focused on appropriate 
assertiveness behaviors. The cognitive interventions- 
usually involved either self- evaluatioq/self-inst ruction or 
problem-solving instruction, although the two areas are pot 
necessarily mutually exclusive. Demonstrations of 
techni^es appear to be effective (Robin, Schneider, & 
Dolnick, 1976; Snyder & White, 1979) , but the issues of 
durability and generality of effects in this area have not 
bfe.en resolved. 

Coaching Is a cognitive strategy added by Asher et al. 
(1977) >o ot^her methods. It involves: (a) instructing the 
child in correct rules of behavior, (b) rehearsing the 
application -of the rules, and (c) giving the child feedback 
on petrformance in a "real" situation, including suggestions 



■ "7 , k * ■ ' » ■ » 

/ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

for improvement. The study by Oden and Asher <1977) shows 
particular promise f or durabil i ty ot effects for the 
coaching technique. Nine- and ten-year-old socially 
isolated children, who were coached in social skills 
relevant to ' friendship-waking and were given practice and 
"postplay re^^iew," improved significantly ^in peer ratings 
and had cent inued progress ,in a one-year follow-up 
assessment^/' The- finding that after one. year the effect was 
- mdlriLdtneJ In — Jl rreteiiL — classroom^ siuggests some setting 
generali/tir for this technique. 

Apher et al,-- (19771 have studied the coaching technique 
as a means for iocreasirrg interactions of. isolated children. 
Others (e.g. Douglas, 1976; O^'Leary , 1968; Shure &. Spivak/ 
1S(78) . have used similar cognitive or problem-solving 
strategies in decreasing negative behavior of children who 
are difficult or disruptiye in classrooms. 

Social skills, those social behaviors . that produce 
positive . consequences with teachers and peers in a school 
setting, have been shown to be impprtant to later success of 
children, as well as related to achievement and general 
school success. The mainstreamed handicapped child is 
potentially at considerably more social risk than the 
nonhandicapp.ed child. > A number of techniques for improving 
social skills have been described. However, these 
techniques are iri the beginning stages of development and in 



need of further 'refinement to\demonsy ate du'rability ^^nd 
generality. * ^ , - \ 



Teacher Attitudes Toward Ma Inst reaming .= | 

Johnson (1981) reported that man^ >eachers are opposed 
to mainstreaming, and that the treasons for o>><isitipn 
include tfieir lack of skill/ This opposition is 
detrimental to successful mainstr6aming of handicapped^ 

children in|,o regular classrooms^. """"""'^'^^ " / 

Research 'on teacher 'and student teacher attitudes in 
other arear, supports that negative attitudes tlelj"by 
teachers are likely to influence, the attitudes of| student 
teachers as well\ Copeland (1978) concludes as a result of 
research on training stuV»t teachers to employ t|e "target 
behavior- of asking. probVt^ questions,' that there is a 
"class ecology" that shapes student teachers re^fardless of < ^ 
training. As new teachers Center . the prgfession, their, 
behavior may first be shaped by the existih/ system and 
then, once shaped, may continue to conform to/and reinforce 
that system as other newer teachers enter an^/ar.e shaped by 

Yee (1969) measur'ed student teacheo: attitudes before and 
•after student teaching using th^ Minnesota^Te^cher Attitude^ 
survey. He found that the ^attitudes of strident teachers ' 
'shifted Lward those o.f' cooperating tbachers. Johnson 
(1968) found Student teachers to chande on a, measure- of 



// 



dogmatism/open mi ndedness as a function of the dogmatism/ 

opei^ mlndedness of the supervising teachers. v 

- . -'"'^^ " ■ ' 

'It is important then, in order to promote the success of 

■ ? > - ^ r 

mainstrearaing, to improve the conditions under which student 
teachers are influenced by their cooppratiag teachers, by 
giving them skills with which to promote successful social 
integration of mainstrearaed hand! tapped children. 

^. , , • .. - , ■., 

Purposes of the R^sea4:,ch . 6 

' ' The purpoise of this research was to evaluate ^ ejects 
of a |)rocedure designed, to .facil'ltate the social acceptance 



ofK handicapped childr^' in reg'ular classro.oms through 
training practice teachers to carry out a cognitive coaching 
intervention. The s^jecific goajs Were: 

* 1."^ To investigate the effectiveness and durability 

of ttiA—," cognitive coaching" technique for ^ 
improvingfcfehe socir-al skills and facilitating the ^ 
social ''acceptance of mainstreamed handicapped 

' . ' ''■children. , . , 

^ V 2. .^o_ promote ^posiCive -teacher attitudes toward 

■ ■ . ' '-r: ■ ■ ■ ■/ 

• > ma inst reaming through pjroviding teachers^ with 

V- . ., • ■ ' . , 

'V useful procedures for assisting integration. 



Research Sypo€hfeses . ^ 

T>*o hypotheses yere tested: - 
• Hvpot-hesis r. : ^ainsttes:^&3[ handi^cappfd children who 
have received cognitive .coaching to improve social skills 



will show significantly improved social skills' and 

acceptance when compared with groups with alternate training 

" . -• » * * ■ ■ ■ ' • 

.or no training, ^ 

Hypothesis II > Teachers who receive training in a' 
cognitive coaching method to imgrove the ^ social^ slciJls of 
mainstreamed handicapped children in their ^^classrpoms will 
have a s'ig^ni^f i cantly^ more pdsftiye attitude toward 
mainstreaming than teachers In groups receivihg altetrnate 
training or no training. ' ' 



APTER^ III 



Metfiod 



Subjects „ , . A -^.v ' .J^ '^^ ,. y 

■ i ' ■■ ■ • \ . / . : ^ ■ . . " 

Subjects were 1 26 first- tH^r^ough f ourt^Ji-grade children in. 
public schools serving a predbn^inantl^ middle-class popu- 
lation. These children were selected, from classrooms .>?in 
which student teachers' from the Georgia. State University 
Department of Early Childhood Education were placed for 
their student teaching experience. From each^of 26 classes 
in which student teachers were placed, one \:hild was chosen 

as a |target child.. \^ 

The target child was jointly chosen by the classroom 
teacher and " the investigator based on the following 
crit^eria: , ' 

' \ •■ ■ -• • ,. ' • • ■ ■ ■ ' 

* Th^ child was referred to special education for 

evaluation, the evalUa^^ com- 
pleted, and the child recommended for special 
education services by the committee undex one of 
• the following categories: behavior disorder or 
specific learning disability. ChiWren who met 
this cry:erion wire selected on the basis of 

# ' . ■ 

the following foOr criteria. When no child met . 
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this criterion^ 9 child wh^was c^rrently re- 
ferred for evaluation for speci f ic learning 
' disability or bphav^lor, disorder was given 
priority.' When no appropriate child^was^in th(B 
referral process^ a. child was selected based on 
thfe other four criteria. . * 

2. The child was in a regular classroom at least 
25% of the day. ' 

3. The. child scored in the bottom third, of the \^ 
* class on the peer play rating scale and/or the 

peer nomination scale. ^ 

\ 4. The child^ was described by the classroom. 

•teacher as. socially. at risk. Criteria for this 

nomination included: the chi Idc was . not liked 

* . ' » by peers/ the .child exhibited inappropriate or* 

« 

\$ disruptive classroom behaviors^ / or.* the child > 
. was withdrawn, or unassertive. ' 
r . 5. When more than one chili met the criteria^ thl 
targey child^ was ^chosen' by the classroom 
teacher ;and the investigator asXthe child with 
- the grieatei^t need to improve social skills. 

As presented in Table 1^ there were twenty males anjJ six 



If emales in the subject group. One child was in a readiness' 
^classr nine, were first-graders^ nine were^ second-graders^ 
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Table 1; 

Child Subject Demographic Frequencies 



Sex 



Male Female 



20 



Grade 



Readiness Eirst Second Third Fourth 



Race 



White - Black 
23 3 



Age in Months 



70-74 75-79 80-84 85-89 90-94 95-99 100-104 

- • 1^ — ^- — ■ ■ ■ - > i 

1 4 .1 5 2 . 2 1 

105-109 110-114 115-119 120-124 125t129 130^134 ^ 

1 0 2 ^ . ■ 1 1 

Missing: 4 Range 73-1301- nionths Mean: 93.27 



Table, 1 
Continued 



Handicapping Conditions 



Designated as socially at risk by teacher: 






6 




Diagnosed behavior disorder and socially at 


r isk : 




13 


\ 


Behavior disorder referred for diagnosis 










and socially at ^isk: 






3 




Diagnosed learning disabled and socially at 


r isk ; 




3 




Learning disabled referred for diagnosis 










a'nd socially alt risk: 






1 




School 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


8 


9 




10 


3 4 1 1 3 3 4 


2 


3 




2 



Experimental * Condition 



Social Skills - Individual Instruction No Training 



Training 
9 



Training 
■ 

9 



8 



28 



22 

three were third-graders^ and four were fourth-graders. 
Twenty-three were white, and three were black. Ages ranged 
from 73 to 130 months, with a mean age of 93.27 months'. 

'The children all/were designated as socially at risk by, 
the teaclver. Six children were designated as socially at 
, risk v;fth no other handicapping condition. Of the rest of 
the children, thirteen were diagnosed, and three referred 
for diagnosis as behavior disordered, and three* were 
diagnosed and one referred for diagnosis as learning ^ 
disabled. The children came from ten different schools, 
with from one to four children in different classrooms, in a 
single school . 

^ After selection, children *ere randomly placed In one of 
the three conditions: cognitive coaching, individual 
instruction, (control) , or no training (control) . Nine 
children-and their student teachers were placed in the first 
two conditions, and eight children and their student 
teachers were placed in the third group.. 

The data were collected in two waves during two academic 
-quarters in ord^r to obtain an adequate sample for data 
analysis. Thus, assessment, identification, random 
assignment to groups, and intervention took -place for 20 
t^Yget children and 20 student teachers during the fall \ 
quarter, 1981, and 9 target children and 9 student teachers^ 
during the winter quarter, 1982. 
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■ 11 " ^ ■ 

Initial Assessment of Classrooms , | ' 

Opportunities for interaction ^ In' order to oJtain 
approp.riate times for observations of' interaction inl the 
clsssrooms, an inventory of- opportunities for interaction 
was administered^ before the firsrt observation. For this 
assessment the Classroom Interaction Inventory, which was 
filled out by the classroom teacher and the student tej^acher, 
was used. The inventory is patterned »after the Openness 
Program Structure Index (OPSI) developed by Dopyera^nd Lay 
(1975) . The Classroom Interaction Inventory was used to 
select observation times during which interaction was 
permitted or expected. 



Preassessment Measures j 

Sociomet ric measure's . Two socipmetric measures were 
used to select childre\ni who were at social risk, and to 



assess the effect of the three intervention conditions on 
sbciometric status. Sociometric measures were fii]^t used by 



ERLC 



Morieno (1934). The. early measures were a fprm elf positive 
or [negative nomination of peers in response to a Question or 
sitU(gtion (e.g., "Who would you choose for best 'friend, work 
partner, playmate?").. This nomination form has' been shown 
to be quite reliable with upper elejnentary children (Busk/ 
Ford, & Schulman, 1973; Roff., Sels, & Golden, 1972). Asher, 
Singleton,. Tinsley, and Hymel (1979) havJ deviS/^d -a 
plcture-rating.,scale which has had greater t^strretest 
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. reliability (.63 to .78) than the nomination technique for 
preschoolers. 

V. There is evidence (J^sher & Hymel , 1981) that although 
nomination and, rating scale sociometric techniques are 
correlated^ they measure different dimensions of. children*,s 
social status . Posi ti ve nominations may indicate how many 
peers regard a child as a high., priority playmate^ whereas 
the rating scale may provide an index of a child's^ overall 
level of acceptability or likeability among peers. There- 
fore^ both measures were used in thisstudy. 

The two initial sociometric measures were administered 
at the same time by the student teacher assigned to each 
class. For 'children in second; thirds and fourth grades^ 
who could read each other's names^ the ratipg scale was 

, administered in the form, of a class roster^ with a happy^ a 
neutral/ and a sad face column next to the names. Children 
checked the box under the face that best described how they 

'a 

felt, about the classmate named. Then they were asked to 
write the names of the three classmates they liked to play 
with most. The younger children^ in readiness and first- 
grade classes^ rated photographs of air~ch^ild^r^ in their 
classes by a sorting method. Photographs were made of all 
the children in the class. The student teacher took each 
child out of the classroom separately to administer first 
the rating scale and then the nomination instrument , which 
involved the selection of the three most preferred 
playmates. • ' 
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The first administration of the sociometric instruments 
preceded ]the final selection of target children as subjects, 
as one of the selection criteria was a ranking in the lowest 
third of the class 6n the sociometric rating scale, and/or 
the sociometric nomination scale. 

The observational measure; Naturalistic observations 
were made of the target child after selection but before 
intervention. The observation system was adapted from those 
o.f Singleton and Asher (1977); Gottman, Gonso, and 
Rassmussen (1975); and Quay and Jarrett (1981). Observation 
times were selected from the Classroom Interaction Inventory 
filled out by the classroom teacher at the time of the first 
sociometric assessment. Children were observed only during 
times' when there was an opportunity for interaction between 
children, e.g., "choice" times in the classroom, lunch, re- 
cess., etc. 'Children were observed on three different' occa- 
sions during the. assessment week. 

A sequential time-sampling method was used for the 
observations. The child was observed for ten seconds, then 
the behavior was recorded during the next five seconds. A 
pretaped signal with different tones at )Ithe beginning of 
•five- and ten-second intervals was used to indicate ■ the 
observation and recording time segments to the observer, who 
used a cassette player with earphone. Each child was 
observed for a total of thirty minutes during th^ three 



, - . 26 
assessments, '*resulting in 120 observations for each 
assessment* 

The observational assessments ^ere intended primarily to 

assesi^ how much the child was interacting with peers and haw 

f 

much . of the interaction was positive. A positive 
interaction was one in which a child was being overtly 
positive (e.g., sharing, smiling) or .engaging in what might 
be called a maintenance activity (e.g., quietly talking, 
working on a task with another child). A negative 
interaction was one in which the child was being overtly 
negative towar^J another child, or another' child was belrig 
overtly negative toward the child (e.g., arguing, unpleasant 
teasing, taking away something from a child against the 
child's will, hitting, speakirfg with a negative tone of 
voice) . ^ 

The observers recorded whether ^the child was alone or 
with others, interacting or not interacting. If the child 
was not interacting, the observer recorded whether th^^hild 
was involved with materials, watching others, or uninvolved. 
If the child was interacting, the observers recorded whether 
the interact ipn was with one peer, more than one peer, or an 
adult. * ' 

For analysis, interaction behaviors were summed under 
"positive i/iteraction" and "negative interaction". In order 
to compare children's different activity levels, the total 
number of intervals in which children were not interacting 
was also calculated. • ^ - 
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^The seven observers were five graduate students and two 
professi^al women (a teacher and a social worker) currently 
working as homemakers. The observers were trained .in 
classrooms which were not used in the study to a reliability 
criterion of 85%v calculated as the total number of 
intervals in each' category in which there were no 
disagreements on scoring an interaction as non-interacting^ 
positive^ or negative divided 'by the total number of 
intervals of observation. On two occasions during the 
actual data collection^ a second observer was assigned to 
check reliability. Reliabilities during pre-training 
averaged 93.24% for the interaction category (whether the 
child was interacting or not interacting^ and if there was 
interaction^ whether the^ interaction was positive or 
negative). Re^abilities during the intervention averaged 
93..21% • ; N 



Atti tude toward ma ins t reaming . In order to assess- the 
effect of the intervention on student '.teacher s • 'and 
teachers' attitudes toward mainstreaming^ the Educational 
Attitude" Survey, developed by Reynolds and' Greco (1979) to 
measure teachers' attitudes toward mainstreamjng, was 
administered to all the student teachers and the classroom 
teachers involved in the study before and after the 
'.intervention. 
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Assessment During the Intervention 

Train 1 nq cr 1 ter 1 a ♦ Student teachers met certain 
criteria in implementing the coaching or individual 
instruction strategy with the ta rget ch i Id ren . These 
included (1) attendance at -me six-hour student teacher 
training session^ which includ^ explanation and rehearsal 
of the coaching procedure^ (2\ a score of ^ 85% of an 
objective examination covering theViaterial presented in the' 
session, and (3) completion of eight IS-minute coaching and 
feedback sessions with the target child. 

Monitoring of the Intervention. In order to assure that 
these criteria were met, the investigator made an on-site 
visit to observe at least one coaching session, to consult 
with the student teacher regarding problems In '«ie coaching 
procedure, and to view records of the coaqning sessions 
which were kept by student teachers. These written records 
were collected by the exper ipenter at the ^ end of the 
intervention. If the criteria were not met by a student 
teacher, the child and student teacher in that class were to 
be dropped from the analysis. None were dropped for failure 
to meet these criteria, although several student' teachers 
and children were droppped from the analysis because the 
student teacher did not complete the student teaching 
quarter for various reasons or because the child left th^ 
school or had anyextended Illness. . 
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Outcome Measures for Children 



Sociometric measures. The sociometric measures . viere 



// 



readminlstered by the student/? teachers at the end of the 
four-week intervention, . Approximately five weeks after the 
post-asseessment , the sociomeiiric measures were administered 
a third ^ time to determine// durability, of effects. The 
experimenters who con'ducte^ the observations administered 
the sociometric post-post/assessment because the student 
teachers had completed thtei r ten-^week experience, and were 
no longer in -the classrooms. , 

The observational ^/easure• Observations were also 

■ ■ ■ « 

rep,eated at the end bf*the {our-week injtervention, and again 
approximately five week^s later. 

Child evaluations by teachers and student teachers ^ In 

. ' // ■ . • ' • . 

order ta examine the y effectiveness of the intervention from 

the point of view of the teachers and student teachers in 

the classrooms of the target, children, an evaluation 

questionnaire was administered at the completion of the 

intervention period. Teachers' and studen-t teachers were 

asked tt) respond^ separately, in writing, to the' question,^' 

"What, changes, if any,, have you observed in your target 

child in the last five weeks (the, time ^between 

pre-assessment and the first post assessment)?* The 

evaluations were then code,d to permit statistical analysis. 

A graduate student un.familiar with tlie research hypotheses, 

or even ' the nature of t;he study, served- as . pr.incipal coder.. 

Responses were categorized under the following headings: 
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(!) no / improvement or worse (2) social improvement, (3) 
academic improvement^ and (4) both social and adademic 
imprjovement • The investigator also coded the evaluations 
separately in order to check the reliability of the coding^ 
and agreement was reached on 88% of the categorizations, as 
calculated by dividing the total number of' categorizations 
in which both coders agreed by the number of categorizations 
made. . * * 

• ■ *t 

Outcome Measure for Teachers 

The attitude survey was r'eadministered to both student 

teachers and teachers at the end 9f the interve^nt ^on . \ 

The; Experimental Treatments ' * 

Three conditions were employed: the cognitive coaching 
condition; the ind ividual . instruction (control) condition; 
which was intended to control for the experimental or 
"Hawthorne" effect (Cook & Campbell^ 1979 ) ^ which might 
result from increased _at^ention to the target clil^ld, the 
student teacher^ or both; and the no-training (control) 
condition. 

The Coaching '" Condi t ion . The coaching treatment is 
closely patterned after that used by Oden and Asher (1979) 

After initial assessment^ final selection of subjects^ 
and random assignment of subjects to the three experimental 
conditions^ a six, hour training session was held for the 
student . teachers in the coaching condition. At this 



training .session, student teachers were first given 

guidelines for increasing coopierative activities in the 

classroom. Then they were given a rationale for using 

cognitive techniques to improve children's social sljills. 

The procedures for conducting the particular cognitive 

coaching> technique were presented and discussed.\ Students 

had' opportuni tiesi t<f rehearse the coaching sess'ionSr and 

were given written examination of the material covered 

during the training session. All of the students were 

successful at scoring 85% or higher on the exam. 

Basic pcripts^ developed during the trainingy^ were 

provided for the student teachers t.o' conduqt eight 

coaching/play sessions in the four weeks of the 

intervention. These sessions were to te&ch the children 

basic concepts of "getting alotig" with peers, including: 
. \ , • ' ' ^ ■ 

(i) participatibn--g'etting started, paying attention; (2) 

- , ' • • ** . " . 

cooperation — taking turns*,, " sharing material, (3)) 
commujiication--tallting with a'nd listening to the- other 
person; and (4) vaiidatiori support--being f riehSly, ;f un, and 
nice (e.g., looking' at the other person, giving 'a , smile, 
offering help or encouragement. A summary of the training 
, session and a sample sccipt ace included in Appendix E. 

Each coaching session was followed by a practice session 

- ■ > Or 

in which the target child engaged in an activity (e.ig. a 
game or art activity) with a peer s.elecfed from the middle 
or upper third of the .'class on the sociometric rating scale. 
The child was paired with a different peer each time for the 



follow-up activity. The student teacher observed the t^n- 
to f if teen^minute follow-up session, then disccussed the 
session in private with the target child afterwards, giving 
feedback ^nd reinforcement for application of the "rules" 
which were presented to the child. The student teacher al&o 
was instructed to reinforce, the child for appropriate 
"getting along" behaViors at other times during the day and 
to keep a record of the occasions of, reinforcement. • " 

In each session, the same key steps were followed in 
sequence for each concept: (1) the coach proposed th^t the 
concept (e.g.; participation) was important in helpi/ig to 
make activities, with classmates fun or enjoyable; . U) the 
coach evaluated the child' s . understanding by requesting 
specific behavioral examples of the concept^ ih -reference to 
classroom activities; (3) the coach repeated or ^^rephrased 
the child's examples, suggesting shorter phrases, or 
providing an example if the child did not respond; (4) . the 
coach asked the* child- to provicJe specific behavioral 
examples (incTuding the opposite types) which would be 
likely to vresult in making the activity fun or enjoyable for 
the children; (5) the coach .asked the child to try out some 
of the. ideas in ^he activity which immedla tely/f ollowed; and 
(6) the coach told the child that she would check ^bacfe to 
ask . the child how hel^iful the ideas were, in making the 
activity- fun ojr enjoyable for" both children. I 

After the first four x:oaching sessions, ''^which cot??hred 
tlje four basic concepts, <i the coaching was geared to the 
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individual child' in that only those concepts which the child 
did* not appear to understand and/or remember were coached 

and reviewed. * * ^ 

* . • ■ ♦ * / 

The individual Instruction ( confctol ) condition . The 
student teachers assigned to the control training group 
received one six-hour .training session in individualizing 
instruction. The session Inpluded specific training to meet 

the requirements for individualizing instruction of the 

* ' • » • ' . 

State of Georgia Teacher Performance Assessment Instruments. 
The session also included preparation by the student teacher 
of an individualized plan for meeting academic nee^ls of the 
target child. . ^ 

Following the training, t\he teacher spent eight 
twenty-minute individual learning sessions with the target 
child during the four^week intervention period. This 
condition wa« intended to, control for the experimental or 
"Hawthorne" effect (Cook & Campbell, 1979), which might 
result from increased attention to the target child, the 
student teacher , or both. The author cdnd^cted * both the 
experimental and, control' training sessions. ' . 

- . ■ / • 

The no intervention condition . In this? condition, jio 
intervention was made with either the student • teacher or the 
target child, but the assessments were conducted on the' same 
scfiedule as irv* the other two conditions. ' 
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Summary of Experimental Design - ^ ' 

The study identified mainstreamed handicapped children 
who were socially at risk, then rarido.mly asssigned the 
children to three treatment conditions. The conditions 
were: ' ^ . /. 

!• The coaching condition. In this cognitive 
training condition the student teacher in the / 
class of each target chi Id was given six hours 
of classroom training in the coaching tech- 
nique, following which the student teacher im^ 
plemented the strategy with the target, child. 
The Trainer made^ a follow-up visit to the 
classroom to f aci 1 i tate the intervention , and 
to insure that the intervention met pre-es- 
tablished cr iter ia . 
2. The individual instruction condition. This 
control training condition was included to 
ascertain whether_the treatment, is a result of _ 
the particular intervention outlined in* 
condition #1, or a result of increased 
attention given to the student teacher and/or 
the target child. The condition involved six 
hours, training in individualizing instruction, 
followed by eight twenty-minute tutoring 
sessions with the target child, conducted by the 
student teacher. The trainer made a followrup . 



visit to the classroom to facilitate the 
individualized instruction program, and to- 
insure that this intervention met pre-estabr 
lished criteria. \ 
3e In the third condition, n\o intervention was 
made wi th either the studeW teacher or the 
* ; target child, 1 
In order to select subjects and determine short- and 
long-term effects of the intervention, the following 
assessments were made before and after the intervention. 
T . " Ch i ia ~ a sseissmeh t r Two "typ^^ b f soc i bm e t r i c 
assesisments and a behavioral assessment were 
made three times during the experiment : before 
the intervention, immediately after the 
intervention, and four to six weeks after the 
completion of the intervention. Behavioral 
observations were" made one to two weeks after 
the \ f i rst " sociometr ic assessments (after the 
target children were selected) , and during the 
week of the other two sociometric assessments. 
Teachers and student teachers were also asked to 
evaluate the target child's change (if any) at 
the completion of the intervention. 
2. Teacher assessment. The Classroom Interaction 
Inventory was used to select observation times. 

- Teachers were asked to fill out the^ inventory 

before the . first child assessments* .The 

■ • . h ^ 
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teachers also completed a survey of their 
attitudes toward mainstreaming -before and after 
the intervention. The trainer made on-site 
visits to assure that the intervention criteria 

/ ■ " ' ' « * ■ 

were being met* 




D^4:a analysis procedures and results wjill be reported in 
threi areas: * Aa) sociometric and observational data 
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col\lected on taYget children, (b) evaluatjloTi" data on target 
children re^ceived from teachers- and stucJent teachers, and 

teacher attitudes. 



(c) data collected on teacher and student 



/ * ■ 

Sociometric and Observational Analysis 

/ The sociometric and observational data collected on the 

children consisted of five measures. These five dependent 

variables were computed by the following 



Sogjometr iC /r rating score. In the 



procedures : 
soc i ome trie rati ng^ 

scale, children rated peer^ with^a happy face, given a score 
of three; a neutral face, given a score of two; and a sad 
face, given a score of one. The total score for each child 
for each administration was divided by tjhe number of 
children rat ing at that administration to make the scores 
comparable, regardless of class size., Thu'p the sociometric 
rating score represented an acceptance rating from the total 
class. Means and standard deviations for the sociometric 
rating score are presented in Table 2*. 
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; Table 2 " 

Means and Standard Deviations by Tirne for 
Sociometri^c Rating Scale 



1. 
2. 



Condition 
Coaching 



n Time 1^ Time 2 

Mean SD Mean SD 



Time 3 



Mean SD 



9 1.96 1.12 2.02 0.27 1.98 0.16 



Individual 
instruction 9 



1.68 0.39 1.7S 0.32 1.62 0.30 



3. No training 8 1.78 0.30 1.85 0.35 1.69 0.28 



Soclometrlc nomination score . • For a first choice • 
nomination by a peer, a child received a score of threer for 
a second choice nomination, a score of two? and for a third 
choice nomination a score of one. The total score for each 
child for each administration was divided by the number of 
children in the class to whom the instrument was 
administered in order to make the scores comparable^ 
regardless of class size. For two children, on two 
administrations, data were missing on this variable, and the 
means of all the subjects for this variable for the same 
administration were used as the score for each of these 
children.. Means and standard deviations for the sociometric 
nomination score are presented in Table 3. 

No interaction intervals . This variable was the total 
number of observed 10^3eccnd intervals in the assessment 
^period during which the target child was not interacting 
with a jpeer or peers. The total possible number of 
. 10-second intervals for each assessment period (three- 
IB-minute observations during one week) was 120. Means and 
standard deviations for the no-interaction intervals are 
presented in Table 4. 

Positive interaction intervals . This variable was the 
total number, of observed 10-second intervals in the 
assessment period during which the target child was 
interacting with a peer or peers in a manner defined as 
positive or neutral (e.g ., talking, playing a game, 
laughing, smiling, using materials together) . The total 



- , Table 3 
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Means and Standard Deviations by Time for 
Sociometric Nomination -Scale 







Time 


1 


Time 


2 


Time 


2 


Condition 


11 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


1. Coaching 


9 


".065 


.054 


.090 


.082 


.147, 


.102"' 


2. Individual^ 
instruction 






.046 


.018 


.039 


.104 


.193 


3, No training 


8 


,109 


.115' 


.105 


.105 


.070 


.-090 

t 
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Table 4 



Means and Standard Deviations by Time 
.for Nolnteraction Intervals 



Time 1 . Time 2 Time . 3 

Condition n Mean SD Meiil ' §E Mean Sj 

coaching 9 34 .78. ' 21 . 19 49 .76 34.39 47.67 20 

i^st^icuL 9 .0.44 24.38 31.11 , 25.07 27.22 16 

NO training 8 47.12 20.43 40.50 30.95 57.25 20 
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'possible numbec of^l0-second intervals for each assessment 
period was 120. Means and st(andard deviations for positive 
interaction intervals are presented in Table 5. 

Negative interaction intervals . .This variable was the 
total number of observed 10-second intervals in ,the 
assessment period during which a child was interacting with 
a peer or peers in a manner j3efiried as negative (e.g. 
arguing, , unpleasant teasing, taking away something, hitting, 
speaking with a negative tone of voice). The total possible 
number of 10-second intervals in the assessment period was 
120. Means and standard deviations foe negative interaction 
intervals are presented in Table 6. y. 

Analysis procedures . The effect of the experimental 
treatments was determined by two one-way multivariate 
analyses of variance with repeated measures, using the 
Revised MANOVA Progratm developed by Elliot M. Cramer, 
University of Worth Cafrolina, and converted for use on the 
\ UN I VAC 70/7 by Philip M. Winter. This program tests 

\ignificance using the Wilkes Lamda Criterion. The five 
\ ■. ■* ■■ ■ " 

dependent variables were sociometric rating sclare, 

sociometric nomination score, non-interacting interva^, 
positive interacting intervals, and negative interacting 
intervals. The between subjects factor was experimental 
condition: cognitive coaching, individual instruction,' and 
no training. . The w.ithin subjects factor was time of 
observation: preassessment , f ii^st ,postassessment, and.second 
postassessment . 

ERIC . 4iJ 



Table 5 ' 

Means and St^dard Deviations by Time 
fot Positive Xnteraction Intervals 



Condition 



Time 1 



-n Mean 



1 . Coaching 9 

2. Individual 
Instruction 9 



Time 2 



SD Mean 



Time 3 



SD Mean 



80.44 19.00 64.44 33.49 71.56 



76.22 25.02 85.33 24.11 89.78 



3. training 8 68.12 20:57 77.38 31.41 60.87 
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Table 6 

Means and Standard Deviations by Time for 
Negative Interaction Intervals 



Time r 

Condition n ^M|an V SD 

!• Coaching , 9 5.22 6.10 

2. Individual 

Instruction B 3.33 3787 



Time 2 Time 3^ 

■ Mean *SD Mean * SD 

5.78 11.63 - 0.78 1.99 

3.56 3.13 3.00 '4.18 



3. No Trai^ning - 8 4.75 5.06 2.12 -4.12 . 1.88 2.36 



Because the ^\xm of the three observational Variables was 
the constant 120, thiese thfe^L variables could not bej used in 
the same analysts. Thu^ *twb separate multiple analyses of 
variance were performed. Because there were variables with 



a score of zero, the constant one was added to all of the 
s , so Iffia 



4rariables, so tiiat the assumptions of the^^ana^ not 
be violated. The'^nstant was not • included ' in 'the rep6rt-of 
-means and standard deviations. - 

Results of sociometric and pbservational analysis . The 
first multiple analysis of variance was perfprmed with the 
three dependent .variables: sociometric rating scale, 
sociometric nomination Scale, and no interaction intervals. 
No significant effects were . found fot?- experimental 
t reatment: , ' time , or experimental treatment by time 
interactions on the MANOVA. Table 7 presents a sumtnary of 
the multivariate analysis of variance for the two 

sociometric measures and the. non-interacting^^interVals. 

• ■ r';' I . _ ^' . , , • ^ 

The second multiple analysis of variance was performed 
with the two" dependent variables positive interaction" 
intervals and negative' inte^raction intervals. Np 
significant . effects were found for exper imental^reatment , 
time, or experimental treatment by time interact ions on the 
MANOVA. Table 8 presents a summary of the multivariate 
analysis of variance for positive interaction intervals, and 
negative interaction intervals. 

These results do' not. support the research hypothesis 
that cognitive coaching would significantly impr,ove social 



Table- 7 ' ■ 

Summary of Multivariate Analysis of Variance with Rep.eated 
Measures with. Three Dependen\t Variables: Sociometric 

Rating Scale, Sbcibmetr ic;^ Nominatj^on Scale, • * 
and Non-Inter;a:cting^^ Intervals . ' , ; 



Voriable' 

E.xpjer imentc^l 
Condi tion 



df 



2,24 



2.028 



T\ime 

EKper imi^ntal ' 
Condition x Time. 



2,45 



4,45 



1.62r 



l.f48 
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Tabl6 8 

Summary of Multivariate Analysis of Variance with Repeated 
Measures with Two Dependent Variables: Positive 
f . Interaction Intervals, and Negative 

Interaction Intervals 



Variable 

Experimental 
Conditiort 



df 



2,24 



.763° 



Timie 

Experimental 
Condition x Time 



2,45 
4,45 



1.067 



■gf 

1.698 



skills and acceptance as compared with . individual 
instruction or no training, as measured by sociometric 
scores and observations'of interaction quantity or quality. 

Teacher and Student Teacher Evaluation Data ■ 

In order to determine whether teachers and student 
teachers in the thrfee experimihtal conditions differed in 
their evaluations of the target children at the end of the 
intervention period, a chi-square test of proportions was 
performed. The independent . variable was the experimental 
condition: cognitive coaching, individual instruction, and 
no training. The dependent variable was the principal 
coder's categorizations of the teacher and student teacher 
evaluations. The categories employed were:, both social and 
academic improvement, social improvement, academic 
impVovement, and^ no change " or worse. The frequencies and 
percentages of the combined categorizations of the teachers' 
and student teachers' evaluations are presented in. Table 9. 

A significant overall difference/ was found: X " 
32.44, £ < .0005, indicating a sigjiificantly different 
"distribution of frequencies among the experimental 
conditions. 

In order to determine the specific area of difference's, 
six post hoc , analyses were performed, employing, a 
' partitioning of contingency tak?les into sirigle degrees of 
freedom (Kimball, 1954 ). Because the degrees of freedom 
equalled one, the Yates correction for continuity Was 
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. Table 9 

Summary of Teacher and Student Teacher Evaluations 
at Completion of Intervention Period 



Question asked: What changes (if any) have you noticed in 
r- your target child in the last five weeks? 



Condition Both Social Social 



Academic 



No Change 



ahd Academi c Improvement Improvement ^ or worse 
Improvement 



Cognitive 
Qo aching 



(11%) 



13 (72%) 



0 (0%) 



3 (17%) 



Individual 
Instruction (28%) 



1 (6%) 



9 (50%) 



3 "(17%) * 



No 

Training 1 (6%) 



3 (19%) 



3 (19%) 



9 (56%) 



* "Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding error. 



applied. These subsequent chi-square analyses indicated 
that all of the conditions differed significantly from one 
another. The cognitive coaching condition d i f f ered f rom the 
individual instruction condition In the first two. post hoc 
comparisons: analysis 1, in which the two conditions were 
compared on two variables, one a categorization of both 

social anid academic .improvement (both) , the other a 

- , ■ 2 

categorization of social • improvement only (social), x (1) = 

9.26/ 2 < .005, and analysis 2, in which the two conditions 

were compared on two variables, orte a combination of both 

and social, the other academic improvement only (academic), 

(1) = 13.016, JO < .001. They did not differ in the third 

analysis, when both social and academic improvement (both), 

social Improvenjent ^^only (social) and academic improvement 

only (academic) were combined into one category 

(improvement) and compared with the no change or worse (no 

improvement) category. 

These findings indicate that a greater, frequency of^ the 

teachers and student teachers in the cognitive coaching 

group evaluated their target children as improved in the 

social area, while a .greater frequency of the teachers in 

the individual * instruction group evaluated their target 

children as improved in the academic area . 

In the fourth through sixth follow-up chi-sqyare 

analyses, the d istr ibu tiona of frequencies, of the two 

■ t ... 

treatment . conditions were combined and compared with that of 
the no intervention condition (condition's). No significant 



differences were found in analysps 4 and 5, which', compared 
the area of improvement, but a significant difference was 
found in the sixth analysis^ in which the three improvement 
categories were combined and compared with the no 
improvement category x d) 8.25,^ p < ^.005. 

Thi s finding indicates that more teachers and student 
teachers in the two intervention groups evaluated their 
target children as improved than "did the teachers and 
student teachers fn the no training g roup , ^ who mor e 
frequently said that their target children showed no 
improvement.^ The follow-up chi-square analyses are 
summarized in Table 10. a ^ 

The results of the evaluation data indicate that 
teachers and student teachers .in the cognitive coaching 
group tended to cite social improvement in their target 
children, that teachers and student teachers in the 
individual iTrstruction group tended to cite, academic 
improvement in their target children, and that teachers and 

. ■ ■ ' - . • / 

Student teachers in the no training group tended to indicate 
no improv.ement in their target children. 

Teacher and student teacher attitude data ^ 

In order to compare attitudes of teachers and student 
teachers "in the experimental conditions before and ^after the 
intervention, a 2 (teacher status) x 3 (experimental 
coadition) analysis, of variance with a repeated measure 
(score for two- administrations) was perforined for each of 
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. ' Table 10 

Summary of _Post Hoc Analyses of Teacher and Student 
Teacher Evaluat ionre , Part tioning the Chi-square 
into Single Degrees of Freedom 

' ' — 7" 

Analysis 1: Comparison of the Cognitive Coaching Condition 
(Condition I) with th6 Individual Instruction 
Condition (Condition JI) on the Categories 
Social and Academic Improvement (Both) versus 
Social Improvement Only (Social) 

* ^ Both ' Social 

. .1 2 ' .13 

II 5 " 1. 

2 



X 



(1) = 9.26, £ < .005 



Analysis 2: Comparison of Condition I with Condition II on 
the Combined Categories of Both and Social 
.versus Academic Improvement Only (Academic) 

Both and Social Accidemic 

I 15 " 0 . . 

II 6 "9 . 

' (1) = 13.016/ p < .001 
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Table 10 
Continued 



Analysis 3: 



II on 



Comparison of Condition I with Condition 
Combined Categories of Both, Social, and 
Academic (Improvement) versus the Category of 
No Change or Worse (No Improvement) 



I 

II 



Improvement 

15 • 

15 



/ 

No Improvement 

3 ' 

3 



(1) = .2 



Analysis 4 : 



Comparison of Combined Conditions I and II 
with No Intervention Condition (Condition 
III) on Both versus Social 



Both 

I and III I 
III 1 



Social 
14 
3 



(1) 



.54 
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Table 10 . 
Continued ' 



Analysis 5: Comparison of Combined Conditions and II 

with Condition III on Both and Social versus 
Academic 

Both and Social Academic 

I and. II 21 9 . 

• III • 4 3 

(1) = -50 ^ 



Analysis 6: Comparison of Cbmblned Conditions I and II 
with Condition III on Improvement versus no 
Improvement 

Improvement No Improvement 

I. and II 30 ^ - 6 

III . 7 ' 9 ' 



(1) = 8.25, £ < .005 
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the three Scores obtained on the test: The total score, 
which measured general attitudes toward mainstreaming , the 
factor 1 score, which was" interpreted by Reynolds .id Greco 
(1979) as measuring .attitudes toward administrative. aspects 
of mainstreaming, and the factor 2 score, which was 
interpreted by Reynolds and Greco (1979) as measuring 
attitudes toward educational aspe'cts of mainstreqming . 

Because three separate analyses were performed, the 
alpha level was set at £ < .017', producing a total alpha 
level for the three tests of 2 < .05. Thus .the Bonferroni 
rule for establishing experiment-wise error rate was applied 
(Kirk, 1968) . 

For these analyses, the 'bmD2V program developed by the 
Health sciences Computiing Facility of the University of 
California in Los Angeles (revised, 1978) was used. 

Total score ' results . The means and standard deviations, 
of the total score on the attitude survey are presented in 
Table 11. The summary of the analysis of variance with 
repeated' measuress^ for the total score on the attitude 
survey" is presented in Table 12. As -indicated in Table 10, 
a significant effect was found" for teacher* status, F (1,46,) 
= 10.63, 2 < -01' 3nd for .time, F (1,46) = 8.83, p < .01. 
No significant effects) were found for the experimental 
condition or for i nteract-ions -between the experimental 
condition, time, and teacher status. An inspection of the 
means in Table 11, 'and "the lack of a teacher by time 



Table 11 

Means and Stcindard Deviations of Total Score 
on Attitude Survey 



Cond i tibn 



Cognitive 
Coach ing 



Teacher 
Status 

Teacher 

Student 
Teacher 



Total Time 1^ 
Mean SD 

49.00 10.57 
58.4'4 7.38 



Total Time 2 
Mean , SD ' 

47. 11 -9.21 
55.89 5.13 



Ind ividual 
Instruction 



Teacher 

Student 
Teacher 



53.44 13.34 
62.56 8.73 



53.56/ 15.16 
58.11 11.73 



No 

Training 



Teacher 47.87 9.08 

Student 60.00 5.07 
Teacher 



47.00 9.10 
54.25' 8.73 



Table 12 

SummCry of Analysis of Variance for Total 
Score on Attitude Survey 



Source 



df F 



Teacher Status 1,46 ,10.63* 
Experimental 

Condition 2,46 1.32^ 

Teacher Status x n 

Experimental Condition 2,46 .11 



Time 



1,46 8.83* 



Time X ' 

Teacher Status 1,46 3. /y 

<t . - ■ . • 

T i in 3 X 

Experimental Cot?dition 2,46 .18 

Time x Teacher Status x • 
Experimental Condition 2,46 .62 



* 2 < .01 



interaction indicate that the student 



sign.if icantly higher .than the teacher, scores on both 



administrations^ but that both the teacl 
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teacher scores were 



ers* and the student 



teachers' scores showed a significant decrease over time. 

i I 

Factor 1^ results . The meang and standard deviations fojr 

^ / 

the factor 1 scores on the -attitude survey are presented in 
Table 13. The summary of the analy/sis of variance with 
repeated measures for factor 1 is presented in Table 14. On 
factor 1, as indicated in Table 14, a/ signi f leant difference 
was found only for teacher status, F/(l.,46) = 7.08, £ < .01 
Again, on inspection of the means/, student teachers were 
shown* toj score higher ^than teachers (i.e. show a more 
positive attitude toward ma/instreaming) , on both 
administrations, and neither teachers or student teachers 
showed a significant d i f f erence Aver t/Tlne or by experimental 
condition. No significant interactions! were found. 

Factor 2 results* The means and standard deviations for 



•factor 2 scores on the attitu|de survey are presented ijn 
Table 15. A summary of the analysis of variance with 
repeated measures for factor 2 scores is presented in Table 
16. \ Significant effects were found for teacher status , F 
(1,46)\= 12.41, £ < .001, time, F (1,46) = 9.44, P < .01, 
and for teacher status by time interaction, F (1,46) = 7.19, 
2 < .01. Again, as with the two previous variables, the 
student teachers showed a significantly more positive 
attitude toward ma inst reaming than the classroom teachers. 
There was a significant decrease i^h scores over time across 



. ,,,, > . Table 13 

*Means and Standard Deviations of Factor 1 
Scores on Attitude Survey 



Condition 



Teacher 
Status 



Time 1 



Mean 



SD 



Time 2 



Mean 



Cogni tive 
Coaching 



Teacher 



Student 
Teacher 



22.56 10.57 
24.22 4.29 



21.22 



25lr44 



Individual 
Instruction 



Teacher 

Student 
Teacher 



23.22 
28.00 



5.74 
4.15 



23.11 
26.22 



No 

Traiaing 



Ok- 

Teacher 

Student 
Teacher 



21.87 
25.87 



5.49 
2.29 



21.38 
24.12 
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Table 14, , « ' 



Summary of Analysis of Valance for Factor 1 
Score on Attitude Survey 

^ ^ • ' — 

Source ' ' L 

Teacher Status 1/46 7.08* 

Experimental ^ 
Condition ' 2,46" " 0.09 

Teacher Status x ' 

Experimental Cdndition 2,46 .,0 5 

Time^ ^ 1/4^6 2.21. 

Time X Teacher \ ^ 

Status ,^ "1,46 i .02 



Time^ Experimental / ^ 

Condition 2,46 



Time X T;ocher Status 
X Experimental Condition 2,46 . , 2.04 



* 2 < .01 



.1 
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^ Table 15 

Means and Standard Deviations of Factor 2 
Scores on Attitude Survey 



Copdi tion 



Teacher 
Status 



Time .1 



Mean 



SD 



Time 2 



Mean 



Cognitive 
Coaching 



Teacher 

Student- 
Teacher 



26.44 
34.22 



5*53 
4.6*8 



25.89 
30.44 



Individual 
Instruction 



Teacher 

Student 
Teacher 



30. 22 
34.56 



7.85 
6. 10 



30.44 
31.89 



No 

Training 



Teacher- 
Student 
Teacher 



26.00 
34. 13 



3c96 
•3.64 



25.62 
30. 13 





Table 16 




Summary of Ana]?ysis\of Variance for 


Factor 2 




nn At't'ltiidp Survpv 

\J rl U> li. A L« U ^ k-/ \Ji JL V C jr 




Source 


df 




Teacrter Status 


1,46 


12.41** 


" f ' 

P V T> K i fn o n ^ T 

Condition 


2,46 


1.53 


Teacher Status x \ 
Exper innental Condition 


2,46 


.60 


Time ' 


1,46 


9.44* 


Time, x 

Teacher Status 


1,46 


7.19* 


Time X . ; 
Experimental Condi ti on 


2,46 


.28 


Time^x Teacher Status x 
Experimental Condi t ion 


2,45 


.03 



**' £ < .0 01 



* p < .01 
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both groups, but the student teachers' scored decreased more 
sharply than classroom teachers' scores. The graph in 
Figure 1 illustrates the interaction effect, showing that 
the teachers attitudes changed little over t ime , i whereas the 
student teachers scores decreased considerably,, bringing 
their attitudes closer to the more conservative attitudes of 
the teachers after the five--week intervention period. The 
means of the attitude survey scores by teacher . status and 
time are presented in Table '17. • 

Thus the hypothesis that the student teachers in the 
cognitive coaching group would gain, more positive attitudes 
toward mainstreaming as compared with the other' groups was 
not upheld. 1 Rather, the change in attitudes toward 
mainstreamirsg over time was in the opposite direction than 
that hypothesized, being less positive after the 
intervention. On t^^: . cctor most closely related to actual 
teVchdng practices j the change in student teachers' 
attitudes was greater than the change in classroom teachers' 

attitudes. . y 

1/ 
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61 

60 

59 

58 

57 

56 

55 

54 

53 

52 

51 

50 

4» 



TIME 1 



TIME 2 



27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 



TIME 1 



TIME 2 



35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 



L 



TIME1 



TI^E 2 



FIGURE- 1. Graphs showing tinie by teacher stdtus 
interaction on attitude survey scores. 



STUDENT TEACHER 



TEACHER 
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Table 17 ' 

Means of Attitude Survey Scores 
by Teacher Status and Time 



Teacher 

Time jl 



Total 



50. 19 

Time 2 49.31 

Student Teacher 

Time 1 60. 35 

Time 2 56.15 

•Teacher and 
Student Teacher 
Combined 

Time 1 55. 21' 

Time 2 52.73 



Factor 1^ 

22.51 • 
21.92 

26.04 

25.30 : 



24.31 
23^61 



factor 

27.61 
27.38 

34.30 
30.84 



30.96 
29.11 



1^ 
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CHAPTER V ' 

Pi scusslon 

1 • ■ - 1 ' 

■ s ■ . , ' 

This' study evaluafed whether a cognitive coaching 
technique, implemented by trained- student teacher^, would be 
effective at improving the social status of children who 
were identified ah socially at risk. The design was to 
assign these idehtified children to one of three groups and 
to compare the group receiving cognitive coaching with one 
control group which' received individual' instruction training 
and a second control group which received no intervention. 
The effect that receiving the training and participating in 
the interverition had on the a tti tudes toward mai nstreaming 
of these student teachers and their cooperating classroom 
teachers was also studied. 

Th^e results will be discussed in three sect ions: (a) the 

0 ' . ■ 

effects" of the experimental conditions as indicated by 
sociometric and observational data> (b) the effects of the 
experimental conditions as indicated by the teachers* and 
student teachers' evaluations of the children, and (c) "the 
effects of the experimental conditions on teacher and 
student teacher attitudes as measured by the attitude 
surveys. 
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• 1 ■ ■ * 

The Effects of the Experimental Condi t ions as Indicated 

by Sociomet ric and Observational Data Analysis > 

"^The analysis of the soclometric and observational data 

indicated no change in' the experimental cognitive coaching 

group or the control . individual instruction group as a 

result of the^ intervention. This finding does not concur 

with that of previous investigations in which a cognitive 

coaching intervention procedure was used (Ladd, 1981; 0<3eh 

and Asher^ 1977). A number of alternate explanations for 

the finding of, no immet^iate or long term differences among 

groups on these meap,ures are possible. . ° 

. The intensity and duration of student teacher training 

and the qual ity of implementation by the student teachers . 

The first explanation is that the intensity and duration of 

student teacher, training and the quality of implementation 

by the student teachers may have been insufficient to affect 

change. This research di ffered from the previous studies in 

the way in which the cognitive coaching technique was 

implemented. In the present study^ student teachers^ not 

the inves t ig a to r y Implemented the intervention. The 

advantage of this approach was that' it was more 

naturalistic, and if its effectiveness were supported / more 

immediately and practical ly applicable to wide use in 

schools. The disadvantage was that, with the lack of clear 

results, there is" difficulty' in datermining at what level 

the intervention was not effective . . The •fcraini'ng of the 

student teachers may been inadequate .to produce change due 
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to limited intensity or duration; the student teachers may 
not have implemented the technique well; or the training and 
implementation may have been adequate, with' the intervention 
itself actually being ineffective. 

It is possible that the six-hour training session with 
one follow-up visit by the investigator was not adequate to 
give the student teachers the skills needed to conduct the 
cognitive coaching intervention successfully. Jvidence 
which indicates that the student teachers understood and 
followed the basic procedures was presented. However, their 
only experience with the procedures .before beginning the 
intervention was' a rolelplaying situation. Furthermore, 
' most of the student teachers were novices at working with 
children. Involved in their first full-time experience in 
^ the elementary school. They may riot have .known how to taU- 
to the children on the appropriate level or how to motivate 
them effectively, both necessary to the success of the 
: cognitive coaching intervention. More careful documentation 
o^f the implementation -proces.%, including analysis of 
"the level of language used by student teachers, the language 
in chiAcJ responses, and evidence of child motivation would 
have been valuable in determining thfe; effectiveness and the 
qualUy of the implementation.^ Such documentation would 
also have permitted comparison of different student 
teachers' interpretations of the ^cognitive coaching , 
information which would facilitate tr^aining i.n the future. 
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The method of selection of target children . Children 
diagnosed or referred for diagnosis as learning disabled or" 
behavior 'disordered were' gi^fen priority as selection for, 
target children. Further criteria for diagnosis included . 
low scores on either the sociometric rating scales, which 
measured general acceptability of the children, low scores 
on the sociometric nomination scale, which was a measure of 
popularity of t°he child, and .teacher evalu^ation. As 
observed by the . investigator,' . the children- selected 
generally fell into two groups: children who were exjiremely 
shy outsiders, and children who interacted frequently with 
peers but tended to do sb in ways that annoyed the other 
children. The childrjen in this second group also were known 
by the class and the' teacher for not conforming to class 
rules. Other children had characteristics of both groups, 
and fell somewhere in between. Oden and Asher ' s (L977) • 
"social isolaces," selected by sociometric criteria, but. not 
special education statlis, were not likely" to haye ^been 
identical to thiSv group. ' Their selection of three children 
from each class may havfe resulted in target, children ' with 
less severe problems. Also, school and community factors 
may have resulted in population differences. • ^ 

The ^ appropriateness of the method: the problem of the 
match . Evidence is shown in teacher and student teacher 
evaluation comments " that the teachers and student 'teachers 
varied on views of the appropriateness off the cdgnitlve 
coaching technique for th^ particular target child chosen in 



each classroom. For some children, teachers and student 
teachers were ve'ry. .pleased with how the metho'd matched the ' 
Tjeeds of the child (names are fictitious): 

• ' "Patsy is talking more to her teachers. She is 
also volunteering to answer queslbions at group, 
time.... The individual attention from the student' 
teacher has given her more confidence, and she fefels 
more r el-axed." " ° > 

"Shirley seems more outgoing and wiJLling to^.play 
^ with _certain children. The training sessioTTs made 
her feel more comfortable." . ' . 

"Keti speaks kindly to the students when sharing 
rather than yelling or speaking accusingly*" 
For ochers, only part 'pf the ' intervention, such as the 
•peer-pa{ring follow-up 'activity , was appropriate: 

■I attribute these changes to ^Mary's play 
sessions with the other children . in the classroom. 
Following a play session the child involved with her 
continued to interact with her." 
For still others, the cognitive, coaching method did not, in 
, the views of the teachers and stddent teachers, serve the 

needs of the child, 

"I really haven't noticed any change in Paul." 

"Sam "has- become. more violent. He almost seems t9 
look for ways to get into trouble. I do not 
attribute 'these changes to ( the intervent^n) . " . °' 
The teachers and student, teachers whose target children 
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were withdrawn tat-her than acting out seemed to, report 
"greater change in the cnildren. The ! di f f erenti al .effect of 
the intervention on children wi thidifferent social patterns 
of interaction might account for the absence of significant 
differences between the cognitive coaching group " and the ' 
other groups on the sociometric and observational measures. 
From the evaluation comments', and the investigator's 
observation of the target children, one might speculate that 
the method was more effective with the shy, withdrawn child 
than with acting-out children. One might also, speculate 
that it is 'ah easier process to draw i- a shy child into 
interaction than it is to change the qual i ty ' of . interaction 
of a child' " who does not interact appropriately. . The- 
peer-pa\iring follow-up act i v i t i es mi gh t ^ -h a ve pi ay ed an' 
important part in helping shy children to make friends. 
" " Although these speculations cannot be examined here due to a 
lack of detailed data on the specific behaviors of the 
individual subjects,' they may pjovide fruitful avenues for 
future research. „ 

The adequacy of the measures . The failure to find 
differences among the experimental groups on the sociometric 
and behavioral measures could also be explained . by the 
inadequacy or insensitivity of the measures. In order for a 
change to be registered on the sociometric measure, it would 
- have to be a large one. Small changes could not influence 
the scores sufficiently to cause them- to change. Becauje 
the scores represented, a. class average, a change in a 
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child's scpre would be noted only by means of change, in the 
ratings of several children in the same' di recti'on. On the 
rating scale, a child may have been slightly more acceptable 
to peers, but not enough for the peer to place the child in 
a different category , e.g. from ne,utral to accept. On the 
nomination scale, a child may like a peer more, but not 
enough to select that child as one of the three preferred 
playma^tes. 

In the observation procedure, several difficulties were 
also noticed. First. of all, the" timeithat children in 
public schools were permitted to interact varied widely from 
school to school and tended^ to be infrequent. - Some schools 
provided free-play time every day for all classes;' some^ 
only in the lower grades; some'^ only when the weather was 
' warm; and some allowed the children to interact only at 
lunch after :^hey had finished eating. The observers made 
grea.t efforts to observe target children during times when 
they would be most free to interact^ working , closely with 
the- teachers to schedule, observation times and skipping 
rainy days. Nevertheless, sometimes the best observation 
times we^re .lunchtiraes', when eating^^ strict lunchroom 
monitors, and lack of freedom of "movement interfered with 
the quantity or quality of child interaction. \ Future 
research might use more comparable, times (only in-cl^ss free 
jtime, for . example) , or might set up specific "syttuat ions 
(Ladd, 1981) In which , to observe interactions. However, 
this more controlled type of procedure would involveya 
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greater degree of intrusion on the teacher and the class, 
which this investigator attempted tg. avoid. The structuring 
of interaction ' situations would not be identical to the 
unstructured plassroom situation and may not be genera- 
llzeable to it. Many trade-offs appear to b,e necessary, in 
carrying out careful research in as naturalistic an 
environment as possible. 

insufficient number of subjectfe . Another explanation ' 
foC the finding of no difference betweert groups on the, 
sociometr-ic ancj ' observational variables is the small number 
of subject's ^'involved." This study used, all the student 
teachers placed in public school elementary classrooms from 
•the Early Chi Idhood . Department at Georgia State University 
d-uring a' six-monti., two-quarter period. A larg^study 
could involve student teacoers at a number of schools, or 
cou],d involve :additional waves of student teachers and thus 
provide larger groups; for comparison. However, an 
inspection of the means shows no trend in the data to 
suggest that change m.ay actually have he^n demonstrated for 
a larger n'uumbfer "o'f subjects. 

. Child Evaluations by Teachers .and Student Teachers • 
" ' view of th? absence of significant differences in the 

sociometric and observational ;d^ta, it is interesting; that 
significant differences did occur ^ in the chilu evaluations 
by teachers and student teachersJ In these evaluations, 
teachers and student teachers of the children in the 
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cognitive>^ caaching gtoup i ndi.cated , tha t ."mpre - social v 
improvement occurred in their target children than in the 
children of the other groups, wh.eYeas teachers and student 
.teachers in the- individual instruction group indicated more- 
academic- improvement in their target children. v Teachers and 
student teachers in the no intervention group indicated , 
little change in their targetf children. . Two* I alternate 
explanations for these findings are: ia) the training was 
not effective,^ and thus the teachers and -student teachers 
were inacqurate in. their reporting of change in the target . 
children, and (b) the inte^rvention methpds Were effective in - • 
their respective areas, and the teachers reported the change-^ . 
in children accurately. 

Social- desirability 'and dissonance . One explanation for 
the evaluation findings is the social desirability of the ^ 
positive evaluations. The teachers and student teachers were 
''not completely ignorant ..of • the nature . of the intervention 
which was carried out, because- the student teachers --were the^ 
implementors and the teachers were the mentors of the 
implementors of that intervention. They were aware of the 
kind of treatment group' into which thei r target children had, 
been placed." Because the student teachers implemented the 
intervention, , they an<3 their classroom teachers " knew what 
kind of change they were looking for, thus, increasing the 
likelihood of their finding change. Likewise, those in the. 
no ijitervention condition Were not looking- for change , thus 
decreasing the likelihood that they would find ct^ange. 



: "c^Vive dissonaT.ce theory (Festin^er, 1957) provides 

another possible interpretation for the evaluation results. . 
According to. Fes tinge r, the more aa individual has invested 
in a commitment, the more that individual is likely to 
change an att/tude ' in favor of that concept in which he or 
she has made an investnlent. In this situation, teachers and 
stuaent .teachers had invested ' time; and ''effort in an-, 
intervention and thus may have* seen a change .in the child 
consor^aht with.,,,the investment which they have made. 

. Evidence for accuracy of teajcher reports. Although, 
changes irS children were not found in the\ sociometric and • 
'observational data- analyses, the teache^ evaluations- may 
actually be more sensitive, and therefore 
the -objective" measures. Prior research 
'suggested 'that teachers , are successful i\n rating students' 
•social>"adjustment,' as well as in gating intell igence^ and 
motivation to ."work. Other studies ..(Brophy & Good, 1970, 
'Ev^rtsbnrBro-phy/ & Good, 1972) have shown teachers to be 
^quite accurate at predicting studenr achievement . Thus, 
evidence.A|xi'st5 tg support the -competence of teachers -in 
ma^ing.\student ;ev'aluatro^ which in turn supports a 
conclusion that.trte teachers and s^denl teachers reported 
the change' in their target children accurately. Because^pf 
the im^rp/ement seen by ' teachers • in both the cognitive, 
coaching - -group and th'e individual* instruction grc^up, , lb 
: would jDe difficult to draw conclusions about the value of 
' the specific .intervention on the basis of the inteiraction 



more accurate than 
(Hawkes, 1971) has 



and sociometric findings alone. Rathefir the teacher 
evaluation data may actually reflect sensitive and accruate 
assessment of change* ^ 

Attitude Change in Teach ers and Student Teachers 

As shown in th^ graphs in Figure 1^ the attitudes of 

i 

classroom tetichers toward mainstream|ing changed very little 
over the approximately five week intervention period. 
However^ student teachers, regardless of experimental 
condition, changed attitudes in the direction of the 
classroom teachers* attitudes. Thus, they became 'less 
positive toward mainstreaming , especially on the factor 
associated with actual teaching practices. The findings 
were the opposite of the predicted effect- of the 
experimental intervention, that attitudes toward 
ma instreaming would change in a positive direction^ This 
attitude change may have been caused by one or a combination 
of several factors, including socialization from the school, 
mcdfeling ^of the classroom teachers, and the experience of 
actually working with handicapped children. Previous 
research^findings (Copland, 1978; Johnson, 1'968; Yee, 1969)^ 
have^' indicated that the student t^eaching experience is a 
powerful one foif changing attitudes. This may be due to the 
strong modeling effect that tlxe/^ classroom teacher has on the 
student teacher. Jt also may^^be due to a confrontation with 
the real problems in dealing with a handicapped/ ch i Id in the 
classroom. Prior to the student teaching experienxre, the 
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attitudes \>{ the student teachers had been shaped by 
didactic instruction in college classrooms. 'erhaps the 
expre-sion of the, v.-ry positive att on the first 

ad.ji-.istration -x)f the attitude survey v/a. ore reflective of 
vheir Jdealii^m whereas the expression of their later 
..attitudes was bai^ed on the practical knowledge obtained by 
work ing wi th ma i nstr earned handicapped chi Idren during the 
cour.'5e of this study. Thus it is possible that their 
attitudes changed toward more r ea 1 i s t ic ones with. the field 
exper ience . . . * ' , 

Research R e commenda t i ons 

An important contribution of this, research is that it 
might serve as a model for applied resea rch us i ng student 
teachers and teachers in training to implement a social 
skills training intervention in a school setting. Although 
a study of ^this nature * presents many challenges to t^pe 
researcher, it also provides the opportunity to investigate 
the process of effecting change in a way most useful to 'the 
investigator who wants to know what will work in the field 
and to the practitioner, who will eventually apply the 
findings in the field. 

Future research it\ this area might benefit from 'more 
child subjects whose social problems were more carefully 
observed^and described individually. SucH a procedure^would 
provide more qualicitive data pn individual children 
involved so that the match between the subject and the 
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particular intervention technique .could be examined. 

A more thorough student teacher training program which 
began before the field placement and involved experience 
with children, not just role play situations, would also be 
beneficial. Student teacher coaches could be compared with 
experienced teacher coaches or university coaches to assess 
differences in the quality of the' implementation of the 
int'ervention, Carelfully observed ai.: . documented 
intervention sessio s and more sophisticated and refined 
observational measures used in more controlled observational 
conditions would provide a tetter opportunity to measure 
changes obseived by teachers. 

In order to study change in teachers' and student 
teachers' attitudes toward mainstreaming ^ md to affect 
change in those attitudes, a stronger intervention seems 
necessary. Perhaps more training than is presently provided 
in helping teachers and student teacher s to deal with, social 
and academic problems involved in mainstreaming handicapped 
childr'?n into regular classrooms, along with appropriate 
support sexvices would prove effective. Intervention must 
include classroom teachers as well as student teachers, as 
classroom teachers are strohg ' models for' student teacher 
attitudes. . • 

Educa tiona 1 Implications 

From the process and results of this research a number 
of recommendations to trainers of teachers can be extended. 
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Teachers and student teachers involved in this study 
clearly expressed their interest in having social skills 
training be a part pf their preservice training. On a 
feedback quest ionna i re> 87% of teaohrers and Student teachers 
reported that they felt that "social skills training was 
important for teachers. Such training ^could . involve 
providing teachers with pbservat ional and' diagnostic tools 
for assessing sooial needs, and a variety of methodologies 
from which to choose .appropriate intervent ion^Tj" Further- 
more, because classroom teachers are most powerful models, 
careful attention should be paid by teacher education 
institutions to the" attitudes and skills of the teachers 
with whom student teachers are placed. . 
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